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CARDILLAC, THE JEWELLER. 
Al Tale from the German of Woffman. ; 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
PART Ut 
** He proceeded to relate what had passed in the 
apartments of Madaine de Maintenon, between } 
her, yourself and the king, and the spirited reply i 
' you had given to the poctical petition. ‘ Hear, 
Olivier,’ said he, ‘ my resolution. [ have a neck- } 
lace and bracelets I finished some time since for } 
Henrictta of England. The untimely death of the 
princess has discharged me from the necessity of } 
sending her the jewels, which | value very highly. 
I will send them as a token of gratitude to M’lle ; 
de Scuderi, in the name of the band of robbers. 
Thus I mock at Desgrais and the Cuamore } 
Arpente. You will carry the present to the lady.’ 
As Cardillac named you, honored lady, it | 
> seemed as if a dark veil was torn away, and the { 
= fair unages of my happy childhood again smiled 
~ upon me. ‘There came a ray of hope into my soul, 
0, which penctrated their gloomy depths. ; 
ave “ I consented to do the will of my master, and 
an took the casket which he delivered into my hands ; 
ge , for you. Through you alone [saw the way by which 
pa I might be saved—snatched from the ruin that 
—_ , threatened me. I determined as the son of her you / 
loved and cherished, to cast myself at your feet | 
and disclose all—allto you. You would have kept 
a the secret, inoved by the unspeakable misery that 
threatened poor Madelon in case of a discovery — 
eg but you would have devised some means to arrest 
ches, the wickedness of Cardillac, without bringing him 
ee to public punishment. What those means would 
nbel be, I could not tell, but that you would have saved 
a the innocent Madclon and me, I felt in my heart of 
index hearts. You know, madame, how I failed that 
LY IN am night in my purpose of seeing you. Yet I relin- 
1.00, quished not the hope of sceimg you another time 
on Tue above is an accurate representation of the } deserves to be prized by our readers. ‘The corner Before long, howeve ye eae ee see 
mes ; Monument tobe erected to the memory of the Wizard | stone waslaid August 15th, 1840. ‘The ceremony changed; he was evidently brooding over some 
’ aed of the North in his own city of Edinburgh. It was wasattended by armiesofpeople. From allquarters, | evil. Ile became moody and restless, and mur- 
save drawn on the wood and engraved by J.J. Butler,after | wear and far, thronged thousands, eager to testify by | mured often to himself. One morning as he sat at 
st a very beautiful copperplate impression, for which we | their presence their deep-seated, allectionate respect the work-table, he sprang up hastily, nd ran to the 
MZ = are ind bted toa lady, who received it from a friend » for that clarum et venerabile nomen, so justly dear window, muttering * I wish Th _ tta of Eng! ine 
d in Scotland. It is believed to be the only picture to Scotchmen. ‘The Monument is placed midway had my necklace and brace lets! [ heard this 
- of the Monument in this country ; and it the refore between the old and new towns of Edinburgh. exclamation, and it filled me with terror. IL knew 
, :, ‘a 
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that the demon was again within his soul, and 
nothing but your destruction would satisfy its 
cravings. I saw no way to save you, but by hay- 
ing the jewels restored tu Cardillac ; and knowing 
the danger increased every moment I resolved to 
seck and warn you. I followed your carriage on 
the Pont Neuf, forced my way to it, and threw a 
note into your lap; you remember its contents. 
You did not the next day do as I besought you; 
and my fears rose into despair. Cardillac was more 
gloomy than ever; it was evident his mind was 
running on the jewels ; for he frequently alluded to 
them. I could not doubt that he was bent on some 
terrible deed. But resolved to save you, even at 
the price of his life. 


noisclessly into the court, went out by the secret 
door in the wall, and concealed myself at a little 
distance. I waited some time—for I had determin- 
ed to watch the night through. At length Cardil- 
lac came forth, by the secret door, and glided down 
the street. I followed him at a little distance ; my 
heart beat when I saw him going towards the Rue 
St. Honore. Suddenly I lost sight of him; and 
aware that no time was to be lost I resolved to 
place myself as sentinel at your door. But at that 
instant an officer passed without seeing me, hum- 
ming a tune, as did the first victim whom I saw 
Cardillac murder. When he had gone on a few 
paces, a dark figure, which I recognized as Cardil- 
lac’s, sprang upon him. I rushed forward with a 
loud cry ; but it was Cardillac, not the officer, who 
had fallen. 
and placed himself on the defensive, supposing me 
an accomplice ; but soon seeing that I busied my- 
self only with the wounded man, and did not attack 
him, he hastened away. Cardillae was living. I 
took up the dagger with which he had been wound- 
ed, and supporting him, assisted, or rather carried 
him to his own house. ‘The rest is known to you. 

* You now know, revered lady, my only crime 
that of forbearing to denounce the father of Madelon. 
I am guilty in thus permitting his infamous deeds ; 
I will bear their punishment—for no torture shall 
wring from me the dreadful secret. I will never 
poison the peace of Madelon’s life by the knowledge, 
nor suffer her buried father to be dragged from the 
asylum of the grave amid the execrations of the 
people. No! my beloved must mourn over me a 
guiltless victim, but time will heal her grief, and 
she will never be embittered by the knowledge of 
her father’s crimes.” 

Olivier here ceased; but soon after throwing 
himself at Scuderi’s feet while tears rolled down his 


cheeks—** You are convinced of my innocence!” | 


he cried—* Have mercy upon me and tell me how 
is it with Madelon?” Secuderi summoned Martin- 
iere, and in a few moments Madelon was in the 
arms of her lover. “ Oh, now all 


is well,” she 
exclaimed, “ since thou art here! 


I knew—I knew 
that noble lady would save thee!” And Olivier 
forgot his chains and the doom that threatened 
him ; and again and again they embraced each 
other with tears of joy. 

Had their protectress not been before convinced 
of the young man’s innocence the sight of such 
pure, devoted, passionate love, forgetful of all his 
wretchedness, forgetful of all the world but the one 
beloved, would have been sufficient to assure her 
that such a heart could never have harbored crime! 

It was now too late, and Desgrais tapped lightly 
at the door of the apartment, and reminded them it 
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After Cardillac had retired ( resolution to bear to the grave a secret whose dis- 
that night according to his custom, I descended | 


The officer secing me, drew his sword, 
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was time the prisoner should depart. The lovers 
were separated, Mlle de Seuderi wept ; for though 
relieved of all the dark suspicions that had before 
filled her mind, her heart was saddened by the 
thought that the son of her beloved Anne, though 
innocent, must in all probability suffer an ignomi- 
nious death. She honored the feelings that prompt- 
ed him to choose death rather than expose to infamy 
the father of his Madelon; yet no way could she 
see to save him without revealing this secret. 
Anxious, however, to do something, she wrote a 
letter to La Regnie, in which she expressed the 
fullest conviction that the prisoner was innocent of 
Cardillac’s death ; and declared that only his heroic 


closure would bring unutterable wretchedness upon 
a good and virtuous person, prevented his making 
a confession to the court which would prove him 
guiltless not only of Cardillac’s murder, but of all 
participation in the crimes of the secret band of 
robbers. ‘The lady spared not argument or eloquence 
to soften the heart of the President. In a few 
hours the answer came, that he was truly glad the 
prisoner had so favourably impressed the judgment 
of his distinguished patroness. 





The prisoner's 
noble resolution to bury his secret, he was sorry 
the CuamBre ARrDENTE could not approve, as she 
did, nor spare the means in their power to enforce 
a disclosure. After three days he hoped to be in 
possession of this secret. 

‘Too well did Seuderi know what those means 
were ; and she resolved upon taking the advice of 


an eminent lawyer in her extremity. Pierre Arnaud 


d’Andilly was then the ost celebrated advocate in | 


for I, lady, agree with you in believing him inno- 
cent ; and for even a better reason than you have.” 

** Speak—oh, speak !” cried Scuderi, clasping 
her hands. 

*« I was the person, madame, who killed the old 
jeweler in the street, not far from your house.” 

“You!” almost gasped the lady. 

«| myself ;” returned the Count; “ and I assure 
you, | am proud of the deed. Know, that it was 
Cardillac who committed at night so many thefts 


and robberies, and so long eluded the police. I 


. know not how it was, but the suspicion came into 


my head one day, when I went to receive ornaments 
I had ordered, and the old villian showed great 


| disquietude, asking me for whom I designed the 


‘ from behind. 


Paris ; to him she applied and told him all, as far 


as she could without betraying the sceret Brusson ; 


desired to conceal. D’Andilly heard through, and 


answered, smiling, in the words of Boileau; “ Le 
vrai peut quelque fois n’etre pas vraisemblble.”— 
He showed her that under the circumstances, and 
with the evidence before them, La Regnie had 
ground for his suspicions ; nor did he sce how the 
prisoner could be saved from the torture, without a 
full and free statement on his part of all that had 


happened. * ‘Then I will goto the King, and sup- 


plicate his merey!” cried the lady, wiping away 
her tears, ** Not so! for Heaven’s sake, not so!” 
exclanned DY’ Andilly. * The King cannot show 
clemency to one tiius suspected 3 it would stir up 
the people to the fiercest indignation. Let the 
prisoner clear himself, either by confession or other- 
wise, of the heaviest part of his accusation; then 
it is time to implore the King’s merey.” 


Discouraged as she was, Seuderi still resolved 


long as there remained a possibility of saving him. 
That evening as she was sitting alone endeavouring 
to think of sone plan, Martiniere announced the 
Count de Moisse, an officer of the royal guard. 

‘“« Tmust pray you pardon, lady,” said the Count, 
as with soldierly dignity he bowed on entering, 


not to abandon the unhappy prisoner's cause, so } 


‘sfor intruding on you at solate an hour. We sol- ° 
cannot wait for convenient seasons; but two 


words will plead my excuse. Olivier Brusson sent 
me to you.” 


* Olivier Brusson !” repeated the lady, startled, 


“ what have you to do with him?” 

** I mentioned his name,” replied the officer, 
smiling, ** because I know your fnendly interest in 
him, and know it will procure me a gracious hear- 


ing. He is, by every one but you, supposed guilty 


of Cardillac’s death; not, however, by every one, 


jewelry, and afterwards questioning my servant to 
know if I visited a certain lady. I was on my 
guard and observing that all the murdered were 
despatched by a dagger stroke through the heart, I 
protected myself by a piece of linked armour, which 
I wore under my vest. Cardillac fell upon me 
His grasp was like that of a giant ; 
but his dagger, which he plunged at my heart, slip- 
ped harmlessly across the stecl armour. My dag- 
ger was in my hand; I turned upon him, and 
buried it in his bosom.” 

* And yet you were silent,” said the lady, “ and 
did not give information.” 

* T beg you to observe,” interrupted the officer, 
“ that I knew not how such information would be 
received, nor what it might bring upon me. Would 
La Regnie, made up of suspicion as he is, believe 
an accusation against the honest and virtuous 
Master Cardillac? Would he not more readily 
turn the sword of law against me !” 

“ Impossible!” said Seuderi ‘ Your rank—” 

* Think,” returned the officer, “* of the Marshal 
de Luxemburg, whose application to Le Sage for 
his horoscope brought him tothe Bastille! No, lady, 
not an hour of my freedom will I give to La Regme, 
who would gladly enough set his cold stcel against 
our throats.” 

“Then you would bring the innocent Brusson to 
the seaflold ?” demanded the lady. 

* Innocent!” repeated the Count. “ Do you 
call him innocent who was an accomplice in Car- 
dillac’s crimes? No, lady, I determined to reveal 
to you all I know: you are at liberty to use the in- 
formation I have conveyed to you, for the benefit of 
the prisoner, in any way that does not place me in 
the hands of the Chambre Ardente.” 

Ii was no part of the lady's nature to spare any 
exertion were innocence was to be succored ; and 
after this evidence of the truth of Olivier’s state- 
ment, she determined on disclosing all to D’ Andilly, 
under a promise of secrecy. 

D’Andilly received her information, and himself 
questioned the officer, particularly with respect to 
his knowledge of Cardillac’s person and of the man 
who followed him. ‘The Count replied “ that it 
was light enough for him to see the goldsmith, 
whom he could not mistake ; he had killed him with 
the very dagger he had since seen in the posses- 
sion of La Regnie. ‘The young man who came up 
as the jeweller fell, had his hat drawn over his 
features ; but he saw enough of his face to be able 
to recognize him again.” 

D’ Andilly’s opinion, after some deliberation, was, 
that the evidence, though sufficient to produce a 
moral certainty of Brusson’s innocence, would not 


release him from the hands of the law. Even if 


acquitted of Cardillac’s murder, suspicion would 
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fasten upon him as the accomplice of his crimes. | 
All they could hope was in delay. Count de | 
Moisse must repair to the Conciergerie, identify 
the prisoner's person, and then relate before the tri- 
bunal what had occurred. ‘l'hen it was the time 
to supplicate the King’s mercy; and he would } 
counsel that nothing be concealed from his majesty. 
In his sense of justice, in his internal conviction of 
the truth, lay the result. 

The Count did as he was advised to do; and 
Scuderi undertook to speak to the King. ‘This 
Was no casy matter, as the popular horror of the | 
suppose crime rendered Louis unwilling to interfere 
with the execution of the law. Madame de Main- 
tenon’s resolution, never to speak to the King of 
disagreeable matters, placed her assistance out of 
the question. ‘The prisoner's fate lay in the hands 
of M'lle de Seuderi. She appeared in the apart- 
ment of Madame de Maintenon, at the hour when } 
the King was expected. In her rich dark dress } 
and flowing veil, her noble figure had a dignity 
that commanded attention ; and always observant 
of grace and majesty, the King noticed her as soon 
as he came in. Mlle de Scuderi told her moving 
story in as few words as possible, but omitting not 
a single circumstance. She related the incidents 
of Brusson’s early life, his acquaintance with Car- 
dillac, and domestication in his family; his dis- 
covery of the master’s guilt, and the circumstances 
of his death. With a trembling voice, as she saw 
Louis listened with deep interest, she described the 
scene with La Regnic, with the prisoner, and with 
the Count de Moisse ; concluding witha prayer for 
merey, as she knelt at the King’s feet. 

The King had heard her with great surprise and 
agitation ; he raised her from her knecling posture, 
and inquired more minutely into the evidence that 
substantiated Olivier’s confession; also with re- 
gard to the seeret entrance into Cardillae’s house. 
“Itis a strange story,” said he at length; and 
turning to the door, summoned Louvois, with whom 
he left’ the minutes. —Both 
Maintenon and Secuderi looked upon this absence 


apartment for some 


as unfavorable to their hopes. But Louis soon re- 
turned: paced the room several times with his 
hands behind him; then coming towards Seuderi, 


he said; “ I would sce this young girl—this Mad- 
clon.” 

The lady almost shricked with joy, for she now 
felt confident of success. She lett the room, and 
ere long Madelon herself knelt at the King’s feet. 
Never was entreaty more earnest and intense than 
that expressed in her clasped hands and tearful 
eyes as in speechless supplication she raised them 
to the King’s face. 


singular beauty. 


Touis scemed struck by her 
He raised her from the ground, 
and led her to a seat; andas he did so, Maintenon 
whispered to her friend, ** See, how like she is to 
La Valliere !” 

It might have been that Louis heard this remark ; 
a flush passed over his brow ; he glanced at Main- 
tenon; and turning to Madclon, said: * I can well 
believe, my girl, that you are convinced of the in- 
nocence of your lover; but let us hear what the 
Chambre Ardente says to it.” 

At these words, which seemed the knell of her 
hopes, M'lle de Seuderi was ready to sink to the 
earth. She had no doubt they were owing to the 
On 


such small things often hang the fate of men !—But 


il!-timed allusion of Madame de Maintenon. 


there was nothing now but patiently to abide the 
King’s pleasure. 


( deri heard nothing of Brusson’s business. 
/ went to Maintenon, but received no consolation 


Count de Moisse’s deposition was speedily known 
among the people, and as often happens, the multi- 
tude passed directly from one extreme to the other. 
Those who a few days before execrated the prison- 


; er, and called the scaffold too mild a punishment, 
} now were loudest in out-crics for his release, and 


proclaimed him an innocent victim. ‘The neigh- 
bors now remembered his mild and amiable deport- 
ment, his attachment to Madelon, and the fidelity 
and diligence with which he served his master. 
The multitude surrounded La Regnie’s house from 
morning till night, crying out that Olivier Brusson 
must be set at liberty, and throwing stones at the 
window, so that the President was obliged to sum- 


, mon the police to protect his dwelling. 


Many days passed, during which M’lle de Scu- 
She 


from her; for she said the king observed silence 
upon the subject, and would doubtless be displeased 
if reminded of it. 
* how the little 


She then asked with a smile, 
La Valliere was.” Scuderi was 
convinced that in the bosom of that proud woman 
lurked a prejudice ugainst her protege—even be- 
cause her mention ef that name had caused emotion 
in the King. 

At length, through D’Andilly, she learned that 
Louis had had a long private interview with the 
Count de Moisse: also that Bontems, the king's 
confidential agent, had been to the Conciergerie, 
and conversed with Brusson ; and lastly, that Bon- 
tems, with several others, had gone at night to ex- 
amine Cardillac’s house and the premises. He was 
But 
would La Regnie suffer any evidence to loosen his 
hold on the vietim ? 


certainly tracing each link of the evidence. 


All was in the dark. 

Weeks passed thus ; when one morning M'tle de 
Scuderi received a nesscnrer from Maintenon, in- 
forming her the king wished to see her that evening 
in her (Main#®ngn’s) apartments. Scuderi’s heart 
beat, for she felt that the decisive hour was cone. 
She comforted the poor Madelon, however, and de- 
sired her to oceupy the time of her absence in prayer 
for the one dear to them both. 

When Louis joined the ladies, it seemed that he 
He 


cheerful, and talked gaily on many subjects, but 


had quite forgotten the whole matter. was 


said not a word of Brusson. At length Bontems 
The 


king then rose, advaneed towards M'lle de Seuderi, 


entered and whispered a few words in his ear. 


and said with a smile, “* Lwish you joy, Mademoi- 
selle! your protegee, Olivier Brusson, is free !” 

Overcome by the surprise of joy, and unable to 
express her feelings in words, Seuderi: would have 
sunk at the King’s feet. He prevented her saying, 
* Go, go! you should be parliament's advocate, 
and undertake all my causes; for, by St. Denys, 
nothing on carth can withstand your eloquence ! 
Yet”—pursued he more seriouly, “ it was a hard 
business! The protegee of virtue herself cannot be 
sure of acquittal before such courts !” 

The lady at length found words to thank 
King for his clemency and generosity. Louis"m- 
terrupted by informing her that much warmer 
thanks awaited her at her own house, where the 
lovers had met to part no more. ‘ Bontems,” con- 
eluded he, “ shall count out a thousand louis-d’ors, 
which you may rivein my name to the maiden as her 
dower. She may marry Brusson, who really merits 
not so happy a lot—but they must both leave 


Paris. ‘Thatis my will.” 


As the good lady returned home, Martiniere 
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came to meet her, followed by Pierre, and both 
crying joyfully “ He is free—he is here!” The 
happy lovers threw themselves at the feet of their 
benefactress. “ I knew—I knew,” cried Madelon, 
“% 
trusted in you from the beginning, my mother!” 
cried Olivier, and both kissed the worthy lady's 
hands, and bathed them with tears. 


“that you, and you alone would save him ?” 


And then they 
embraced cach other, and protested that the rap- 
ture of that moment repaid them for all their past 
sufferings. 

‘They were united in a few days ; and as, accord- 
ing to the king's will, Brusson was to leave Paris, 
he removed with his wife, after taking a tender 
He would 
not have remained in Paris had it been left at his 
option ; where every thing reminded him of Cardil- 
lac’s crimes. 


farewell of M'lle de Scuderi, to Geneva. 


Madelon’s dower was sufficient to 


set him up in business, and his skill in workman- 


ship soon enabled him to earn a competence. 
. . * * * * * 

About a year after Brusson’s departure, a pub- 
lie proclamation appeared, drawn up and signed by 
Harry de Chamvalon, the Archbishop, and by the 
Advocate, Pierre Arnaud d’Andilly, announcing 
that a quantity of jewels stolen from different per- 
sons had been recovered from the house of a erini- 
nal removed by death from the punishment of hu- 
man justice. All who had been robbed of jewels 
before the time specified of his death, the end of the 
year 1680, were summoned to appear at the house 
of d'Andilly, and claim and prove their property. 
If the proof was satisfactory, it was to be restored 
tothenm. Many who had been knocked down and 
robbed by Cardillae, came forward and recovered 
their treasures. ‘The remaining treasure became 
the property of the church of St. Eustache. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE SISTER’S REVENGE, 
XA Tale of the Redolution. 
BY AUGUSTUS L. MARSHALL. 

How faintly are the sufferings and privations 
which characterized the lives of the people who 
inhabited our country in the time of the Revolution 
to be felt or realized by the present generation. 
And how faintly can the heart-rending scenes 
which they were often called to witness be described. 
When the tomahawk and sealping-knife flourished 
as if by magic over the heads of their unsuspecting 
victims, and laid them weltering in their blood, be- 
fore they were scarcely aware of impending danger 
—when men labored in their fields with fire-arms 
at their side, reacy for use at a moment's notice— 
and carried them to the house of God for protection, 
when, as was frequently the case, some member or 
members of a family on leaving their home for a 
short time, were, on returning, doomed to find it 
destroyed, their family and friends either inhumanly 
butchered, or carried into captivity, to suffer, in 
many instances, violence and cruelty which were 
even worse to be dreaded than death itself; and 
what causes the remembrance of these scenes to be 
still more horrible, is the knowledge, that in many 
cases. the Indians were led on to commutthese acts of 
depredation, by men, who before the war broke out 
were the neighbors and professed frends of those 
they then so inhumanly butchered. Such were the 


men, who after having been taken by the hand and 
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they from a cowardly fear of having their property 
sacrificed to the menials of an all-grasping power, 
that were denominated Tortes. 

A short time before the war broke out between 
Great Britain and America, a man by the name of 
Whitford, with his family, consisting of his wile, 


four sons and a daughter, removed from one of the 


New England States to what is now the interior of 


one of the counties in the eastern section of the 
State of New-York ; but which was then a dense 
wilderness and known only by the aborigines, ex- 
cept in a few instances where now and then, a ven- 
turesome spirit or two had penctrated the endless 
forest and raised with their own hands a rade hab- 
itation for their own families and then commenced 
clearing up the land, in order to prepare it for cul- 
tivation. 

Such was the state of the country when Mr. 
Whitford removed to this place, which he intended 
should be his future home. Fora time and until 
the war broke out, they proceeded with their daily 
occupations with evident suecess, a log house was 
They had 


succeeded beyond their most sanguine expectations 


erected and one or two out buildings. 


had formed plans for the future which were in the 
view of the authors to be a source of conifort and 
Whitford was the 


delight of her family, and well she might be, for 


happiness in after life. Lavina 
her manners and disposition were such as to win 
the confidence of all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance. Her manners winning and attract- 
tive; her temper though naturally of a mild and 
gentle cast when not provoked to too great a degree, 
was, howeve r, when roust d by Ove rmuch provoeca- 
tion, one that was very difficult to quell. and when 
her feelings were once injured it was a long time 
While the 


Whitfords were engaged in making preparations 


before the injury could be forgotten. 


for a comfortable settled 


around them and made in a short time quite a set- 


home, several families 


thement. ‘Their nearest neighbor was a man of 
considerable wealth, who had purchased a large 
quantity of this wild land, on to which, with his 
fainily, consisting of himself, his wife and an only 
son: he had removed for the purpose of making a 
small settlement upon it. Mr. Foster, (for that was 
his name.) had ullowed his son, when a hoy, to 
have his own head, and would never suffer him to 
be crossed in any thing and as is too gene rally the 
ease with an only child, he was petted and spoiled ; 
consequently he grew up a headstrong, violent-tem- 
pered young man. His appearance was somewhat 
attractive, and possessing the faculty of covering 
his faults to the eye of a casual observer, he was 
considered by those unacquainted with his real char- 
It 


was customary for the inhabitants of this place to 


acter as a respectable and genteel young man. 


spend a greater part of their evenings together, to 
wile away a few hours in conversation, or to consult 
and assist cach other in their plans of their daily 
labor. Asthe number of people with which the ac 
settlers were acquainted, and more especi lly young 
people, was very stall, it is no wonder that an in- 
timacy should spring up between Edward Foster 
and Lavina Whitford, which if left to maturity 
would eventually end in love. They had hoth 
been brought up amid, and were well acquainted 
with the habits and customs attendant upon a well 
regulated society. Edward soon exhibited a pas- 
sion for Lavina, which, as she was in Possession of 


none of the incidents which characterized his life, 


sonal acquaintance with him, was returned by her 
with far higher and nobler motives than that upon 
But this intimacy 
was received by Lavina’s family with manifest dis- 


which his passion was based. 


like. The whole family with the exception of her- 
self, seemed to entertain rather unfavorable opinions 
of their neighbor, and her eldest brother particularly 
had treated him quite coolly and frequently impor- 
tuned his sister to forego this intimacy until some- 
thing could be ascertained relative to his former 
course of life, and the character of his governing 
passions and principles. But ** where there is a will 
there isa way.” She would not believe but that 
he was every thing he seemed to be, and she always 
turned these entreaties off by her usually lively man- 
ner, and all without making any change in her own 
mind. At last finding entreaties uscless, her parents 
forbade the continuance of this intimacy. But what 
earthly power ean control the will of a resolute 
minded person, when once the passions are aroused 
and excited in behalf of a person who is considered 
asevery way worthy of being loved. Such feclings 
are not easily subjugated. ‘This was the case with 
Lavina, for though her outward appearance indica- 
ted that she cheerfully obeyed the injunctions laid 
upon her by her parents, she still cherished the same 
sentiments, of love for Edward, and the knowledge 
that these feelings were still the same that they ev- 
er had been, was a souree of secret happiness to 
her, for she looked forward tothe time when her 
parents would regard him with less dislike and 
throw of the check which they had imposed upon 
them. Edward reecived the coldness which Lavi- 
na was forced to manifest towards him, and with 
which he was treated by the remainder of the fam- 
Not that his 


love for Lavina was of that noble stamp which 


ily, with mortification and chagrin. 


would have led him to consider her companionship 
as acccssory to his happiness, but the reflection that 
his will had for once been crossed, and that he had 
met with cold looks and frowns, caused him to thirst 
for and vow revenge. A short time after this pas- 
sage in our story, Edward left his parents and went 
to reside in an eastern city. His absence caused 
no change in Lavina; she nourished the same 
fvelings for him, to whom, although she never re- 
ccived the avowal of his, she had given her first and 
undying love. 

But achange now comes over the scene of our 
narrative, which gives quite a different coloring to 
the affairs of all the persons whom we have intro- 
duced to our readers in the foregoing part of our 
story. The war broke out and the Indians were 
making inroads into, and outrages upon the inhab- 
itants of the surrounding country, which were be- 
coming more frequent and more atrocious every day, 
till it was not considered safe to remain in the un- 
protected state in which the settlers were compelled 
to live, and many a heart felt regrets at leaving the 
Mr. 
hit‘ord’s family removed for more perfect safity 


ce they had calculated to make their home. 


to a fort, some fifty miles distant, earrying as many 
of their moveables with them as they conveniently 
could, and securing the remainder in the woods. 
When the y arrived at the fort the y found it filled with 
people of both sexes and of allages, and among them 


were a number of young men that would have 


iv- 
en their all to have occupied the place in the affec- 
tions of Layma Whitford, which the unworthy Ed- 
ward Foster possessed. But her feclings underwent 


no change. Nothing definite had been heard from 





rumored that he had taken up arms against his 
country, but as it had been handed from one to 
another till it could be traced to no particular source 
it was believed tu be true by some and it was doubted 
by one at least. Time flewon. The winter passed 
away, and spring with all its opening glories dawn- 
ed upon the occupants of the fort, but bringing with 
it no cessation of the hostilities of the Indians and 
Tories, but on the contrary butcheries and outrages 
were becoming more frequent and more horrible, 
and it was not deemed expedient for families to 
leave the fort till affairs between Great Britain and 
But Mr. 
Whitford feeling somewhat anxious for the safety 
of his property, which he had left in the woods, he 


America wore a more peaceful aspect. 


proposed to his sons to make an excursion to their 
habitation, for the purpose of ascertaining as much 
as possible in relation to the state of the country in 
regard to the depredations of the Indians, and look- 
ing to the safety of their property. Accordingly 
one fine morning in the month of March, these four 
resolute young men bade a cheerful * good morn- 
ing” to their friends, slung their knapsacks across 
their shoulders, and taking cach his rifle proceeded 
“on their winding way.” Many a prayer fora 
successful journey and a Spee dy return arose from 
the hearts of those they left behind. 

They travelled on, stopping now and then by the 
side of some spring of cold water to take a draught, 
and refresh themselves from their _knapsacks, and 
then passon again. In this manner they proceeded 
the first day, and being unused to travelling, they 
found themselves, as near as they could judge, about 
twenty miles from the fort, where, looking about 
for some time, they discovered a place in which the 
decaying stump of a tree had fallen in a leaning 
position against a high rock, leaving a place of con- 
siderable extent beneath, into which the brothers, 
after having placed some branches of trees for a 
bed, laid themselves down for the night, and being 
weary with their days journey, they soon sank into 
a decp and quict sleep, from which they did not 
awake until the sun had paid his morning salutations 
to the surrounding forest, and commenced his daily 
journey. After rising from their “leafy couch,” and 
partaking of their morning meal from their knap- 
sacks, they proceeded on their way, but, as yet meet- 
ing no Indians or finding any settlers—they having 
all fled to the same source for protection with them- 
selves. It was their intention to reach their place 
of destination by the evening of the second day, and 
spend the night under the roof of their solitary home ; 
and they pushed forward with renewed vigor for 
the purpose of accomplishing their object. Some 
time in the middle of the afternoon they discovered 
that they had lost their way, and were travelling for 
uught they knew ina direction contrary to that 
which they wished to pursue, and halting they 
held a consultation as to what should be done. It 
was finally decided that they should divide off, two 
going in one direction, and two in another, making 
what discoveries they could, and return to that 
place by sun down. 

The party of which the eldest brother was a mem- 
ber, had not proceeded far, when hearing a slight 
rustling in the leaves, but a short distance from him. 
he turned his eyes in the direction of the noise, to 
discover what was the cause of it, and beheld the 
glaring eyes of an Indian directed fieres ly towards 


him. lle raised his rifle to fire, but just as he had 


taken aim, he discovered a large number of Indians 
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and lowered his rifle, thinking it would be the best 
policy among so many of these blood-thirsty beings. 

The whole party of Indians now arose, and sur- 
rounding the brothers, took them prisoners, and af- 
ter loading them with plunder, forced them to pro- 
ceed with them ata rapid pace, in the direction 
they were going when they were captured. ‘They 
proceeded as fast as possible with the burdens they 
were compelled to carry, till near sunset when they 
stopped, and had their loads taken off their backs, 
and were bound each to a tree in such a situation 
that they could not sce each other. ‘The Indians 
now commenced scraping away the snow, of which 
there was some three or four inches, and making a 
fire of what wood they could conveniently gather, 
began making preparations for the night’s encamp- 
ment. A short time after dark, they spread their 
blankets on the ground, and with the exception of 
one whom they left to watch the prisoners, lay down 
and were soon in a deep sleep. ‘The Indian whom 
they had left for a watch, appeared to be constantly 
listening, as if in expectation of something approach- 
ing, but for what he was watching could not be as- 
certained by the prisoner. Presently a shrill whoop 
was heard in the distance, which was quickly an- 
swered by another equally as shrill, by the Indian 
sentry, who now plied the fire with fresh fucl, and 
roused his companions. ‘They were soon in a deep 
consultation, which was broken up by the arrival 
of another party of Indians, with the other two broth- 
who were bound to a tree in the same 
The 


consultations were now resumed, and there appeared 


crs prisoners, 
manner with those who were first captured. 
to be an evident debate between them upon some im 
portant subject ; and as near as the prisoners could 
judge, their subject of discussion was the manner 
This 
lasted but a short time, when they again broke up, 
The feelings of the 


in which they should despatch their prisoners. 
and lay down for the night. 
prisoners are not easily described ; bound hand and 
foot, and at the merey of these ruthless savages, 
who would in all probability sacrifice them before 
the setting of another sun. "The night passed slow- 
ly away, and morning at length broke to the sleep- 
lk ss eyes of the prisoners, who, as soon as the In- 
loaded 
plunder as they could earry, and commenced their 
After 


objects became quite famuliar, and soon they came 


dians awoke, were with as much of their 


march. a few hours travel, the surrounding 


in sieht of their home. But how changed were 
their feclings and how different their circumstances 
on their arrival at that home, from those which they 
had anticipated—borne down beneath the most op- 
pressive burdens, and prisoners to a band of Savy- 
ages. As they approach d the house, the Indians 
left them in charge of two of their number, a short 
distanee from the building which had been creeted 
for a barn, and went on to the house, which they 
forced open and ente red. 


der, however, they 


Finding very little plun- 


the 
! 


soon returned, after firing 


house, and manifesting ther disappomtimnent 


The house 


was soon nought but a heap of rums, and then 


Vy 


frightful yells and horrible grimaces. 


commenced a scene of butchery which would have 
the tremble. 


prison r 


made stoutest heart The youngest 


was now unbound and broucht out tm 


sight of his three brothers, where after haying the 
tomahawk triumphantly flourished over his head 
for a few seconds, he was inhumanly felled to the 
ground by a blow from it, which split his seull 


directly in twain. ‘The next younger was then 


the same manner, except the tomahawk was hurled 
with less force, and instead of splitting his skull, 
broke it in, killing him instantly. ‘The third was 
now brought out by the one who had sacrificed the 
other two, and after being scalped alive, was bru- 


tally knocked in the head! ‘The oldest brother's 


, feelings had been wrought up to such a pitch during 


this agonizing scene, that he did not desire to live, 


but impatiently waited for his time, which he sup- 


posed was near at hand, and which would put an end 
to his present misery. But what was his astonish- 
ment, when the Indian, who had slaughtered his 
brothers, approached him, as he supposed to unbind 


and dispatch him, if possible, in a more crucl manner 


} than either of the preceding ones, addressed him 


thus, in English :— 

“Mr. Whitford, behold in me the young man 
whom you and your family treated with contempt, 
and considered as not worthy to pay his addresses 
to your sister. Lam Edward Foster! Disguised 
as an Indian, I have long watched for your arrival 
at this place as a favorable opportunity for me to 
take revenge for my treatment, and have murdered 
your three brothers with my own hand, that it 
might be more complete. You are to proceed with 
us to Canada, where you will be disposed of at 
our pleasure. From this time I shall hold no in- 
tercourse with you, no more than if I were not 
capable of conversing in the same tongue with 
yours¢ .” 

Had Henry Whitford’s hands been free at that 


moment, how soon would the 


death of his brothers 
been revenged by the sacrifice of the life of then 


murderer ! 


he was forced to suppress his fiery in- 
dignation as best he could; yet his flashing eye 
and grating teeth too plainly told the passion which 
was rankling within his bosom. Was it possible 
that any person who had ever enjoyed the privileges 
and liberties of a civilized life, could harbor in his 
breast a revengeful passion so horrible as this, and 
that too for so small a cause as that upon which 
his revenge was founded! 

The fiery glance of his eye as he ceased speaking 
and turned to depart, was evidence enough that 
his vindictive nature was not yet satiated, and 
would, in all probability be spe nt upon its remain- 
ing victim, with all the fary which such a demon 
could possess. "The scalps were now taken from 
the dead bodies, and strung upon a short stick, 
which was given to Henry to carry, and after pla- 
emg the bodies in a hollow, and covering them with 
barks and stones, they loaded their prisoner, and 
started for C Wi 


space to relate all the suffermgs which Henry was 


nada. have neither time nor 
compelled to undergo during his journey, but pass 
on to the treatment which he reecived after his ar- 
rival at Quebec. He was thrust into a dirty cell, in 
a remote part of the prison, which afforded him 
scareely room enough in which to turn himself 
round, and lighted only by a small pane of glass 


door which led from his cell to a @ark 


In that apartment, on a pallet of straw 


set into the 
entry-Wway. 
he stretched himsclf{, wearied out with his long and 
fatiguing journey. He soon sank into a sleep from 


which he awoke with a burning fever, and no one 


to attend upon him; his only means of obtaining 
assistance was through his hard-hearted jailer, who 
supplied him with his seantily dealt and unwhole- 


he 


:, for the jailer, hardened by the daily witness 


some food. But from this soures received few 
favor 


of such scenes, paid very little attention to his en- 


/ treaties, and could not 
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be induced by his moving 
appeals to extend to him any aid, or provide for 
him any thing further than his regular allowance, 
which was dealt out by the overseer of the prison. 

We will leave him for a while, and return to the 
fort from which the unfortunate brothers departed, 
little dreaming that they should never behold it 
again. On the fifth day after their departure a man 
arrived at the fort, who had been out on the same 
business with themselves, to his place, which was 
a short distance beyond that of Mr. Whitford, with 
intelligence that he had, on his return, came in that 
direction in the expectation of finding the young 
men there, to bear him company the remainder of 
the way back; but on his arrival at the place he 
found the house had just been burnt down, and from 
the spots of blood he traced out the place where the 
bodies were covered. He set immediately to work, 
and digging a grave, he deposited the three bodies 
in it in as respectable a manner as possible ; and 
proceeded to the fort with the news. ‘The heart- 
rending scene which occurred when this informa- 
The 
parents wrung their hands in agony at the knowl- 


tion was received is beyond description. 


edge that three of their sons had been cruelly mur- 
dered, and the fourth in all probability carried pris- 
oner to Canada. Lavina received the intelligence 


with a horror-stricken countenance, but not one 


tear did she shed. ‘The very fountains of her heart 
seemed to be dried up and scorched with mental 
anguish. Mr. Whitford immediately determined 
to make a journey to Quebec, to ascertain if possi- 
ble, if his son was, as he supposed him to be, a pris- 
oner of that place. As svon as Lavina heard of 
this, she signified her determination to accompany 
him, and all entreaties and endeavors to persuade 
her from her determination were unavailing. She 
urged as the greatest argument in favor of her plan, 
that if her brother was a prisoner there, that she 
would be more likely to gain admittance to him than 
any one else. ‘The next morning after the news of 
this massacre had been received, Mr. Whitford ac- 
companied by his daughter set out on their perilous 
expedition. It was considered by many in the fort, 
to be a fool-hardy undertaking for a young lady to 
attempt such a journey as this at a time when the 
country was swarming with Indians, and very few 
inhabitants to be found on their road—he ronly com- 
panion and protector, being her father, who was be- 
yond the prime of life. But maddened as she was 
by the recital of the horrible butchery of her broth- 
ers, she did not stop to consider or reflect upon her 
danger, but instantly made up her mind, and adhered 
But 


wonderful as it is they arrived at Quebec, without 


toher purpose despite of all opposing obstacles. 


meeting with an Indian in the whole of their jour- 
ney, in good health, though somewhat wearied with 
travelling. Some nights they slept in the open air, 
and some times in the deserted dwelling of some of 
the settlers, and now and then were so fortunate as 
to find a person who had the temerity to stay on 
his place, at the risk of being murdered at any time 
by the n 

"The y soon learned that Henry was confined 


there a prisoner, but all the attempts of Mr. Whit- 


itives. 


ford to gain admittance to his son proved fruitless. 
He had given up all hope, and was about returning 
ed 


prison 


to the fort, when Lavina inforr him of her in- 


tention to try to enter his She 


toilet 


made her 


in the neatest manner possible, intending to 


make an appeal to the jailor’s humanity, (if he had 


any) and made her way to the prison, leaving her 
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When she arrived at 
the prison door, a sentry was walking to and fro in 
the dark entry which led to his cell. She firmly 
asked permission to enter the cell, which was as 
firmly refused. She immediately fell on her knees, 


and with tears streaming from her eyes, begged him 


father in hopeful anxiety. 


to admit her for a few minutes to the presence of 
her only brother. He was moved by her tears and 
entreaties, but knowing that admission was posi- 
tively forbidden to any person, he knew not what 
to do. 
tuned him to allow her an interview of only fifteen 
minutes. 


She saw that he was wavering, and impor- 


After considerable reluctance he yielded, 
and consented to admit her on condition that she 
should return in fifteen minutes. ‘The door was 
opened and she entered his cell, and ona pile of damp 
and mouldy straw, lay the form of him she sought ; 
but what a contrast his appearance now formed with 
that when she saw him last. 

She approached him—he was asleep; and placing 
her hand on his forehead, she found him to be ina 
violent fever. He stared 
wildly round, and at last directed his vacant gaze 


She gently waked hin. 


at his sister without appearing to recognize her. 
“ Henry,” said she ‘* Henry, do you not know me ?” 
He raised his head at the sound of her voice, and 
looking her directly in the face, exclaimed * Lavina, 
oh! Lavina ! have you come to soothe my pains and 


aa 


smooth my dying pillow ?” She administered a cord- 
ial which she had brought with her, and he was soon 
able with her assistance to sit up and converse quite 
freely. He then related to her the incidents which 
we have given in this story, not forgetting to mention 
who was the murderer of her brothers and the cause 
of all their sufferings. In conclusion he said ** Lavi- 
na, Lam confident that I have been kept in this pris- 
on, to die by inches by the orders of Edward Foster. 
After the death of my brothers I vowed that if I 
ever obtained my liberty, that [ would avenge their 
death, and I have been firm in this determination as 
long as there has been any prospect of my living to 
be free ; but I feel that my stay is short, and I call, 
upon you to avenge my death, and counsel you to 
east even the remembrance of this unworthy viper 
Ilere he ceased 


far from you. Oh Lavina 





speaking and fell back into her arms, to all appear- 
ance dead. Her tears were falling fast upon his 
face and she was embracing him with all the ten- 
derness of a sister’s love, when he opened his eyes 
and gave a faint pressure with his hand—and his 
spirit had fled forever. 

The sentry now opened the door, and told her 
that her time had expired, but she heeded him not. 
Her spirit seemed wrapt in silent contemplation, 
and it was not till he had spoken a second time that 
she heard him. She laid his head gently down, 
and rising with a firm step, started for the door, and 
just as she was going out turned, and in a firm 
voice exclaimed, ** On this spot and in the presence 
of that corpse, I cow before my God that the death 
of my brother shall be avenged!” She then left 
the cell with a haughty tread, and an unfaltering 
manner, which very much surprised the sentry. 
As she passed along the street to where she expected 
to meet her father, her eyes shot fire at every glance, 
and her thoughts were rapidly revolving in her mind, 
evidently fixing upon some revengeful plan, and her 
manner of putting it in execution. She returned to 
her father and informed him of Henry’s death, and 
relating the history of their capture—the manner of 
their treatment and the death of her other three 


brothers, but carefully concealing from him the 


name of Edward Foster as in any manner con- 
nected with their sufferings. ‘They dare not at- 
tempt to see the last sad rites performed upon the 
body of their son and brother, as it would be apt to 
expose them to detection, as they had passed for 
friends to Great Britain since their arrival at Quebec. 

Early the next morning they started with heavy 
hearts for the fort. Lavina, though sorrowful, ap- 
peared to bear up under her trials with firmness, 
and during their slow progress cheered her father 
as well as she could, who from fatigue and sorrow 
was evidently failing both in body and mind to a 
considerable extent. Atfter a long and tedious jour- 
ney, they arrived safe at the fort, the inmates of 
which were waiting in anxious expectation for 
their arrival. Mr. Whitford was wearied out, and 
was soon laid upon a sick bed from which he nev- 
er arose. Mrs. Whitford soon followed her hus- 
band, leaving Lavina, the only surviving member of 
She followed the re- 
mains of her parents to the grave, and saw them 


the so lately happy family. 


deposited within the silent tomb without great show 
of outward, but the glazed eye, the sunken check, 
told of an inward and secret sorrow. She remained 
in the fort till peace was declared, and the Indian 
hostilities had ceased, when she went to reside with 
an uncle who lived on the eastern shore of the Del- 
aware river, near the southern boundary of the 
state of New-York. 
Foster. 


Here she again met Edward 
Her feelings, upon their first meeting can 
be better imagined than described. But she mas- 
evident 
pleasure, completely hiding her revengeful feel- 


tered them and received his visits with 


ings within her own bosom. One pleasant even- 
ing, he called upon her to take a stroll in the adja- 
cent fields. With her usual frankness she signi- 
fied her assent, and immediately made preparations 
to accompany him. ‘They strolled out, and wan- 
dered on, each intensely absorbed in the feelings of 
their own breasts—he breathing his passionate 
vows into her burning car—she meditating upon 
the death of her brothers, and revolving in her mind 
the propriety of now putting her long-matured plan 
of revenge into exccution. It is needless to say 
that his pretended vows of love, were but the cov- 


Ile had 


been the murderer of her family, and he now sought 


ering to his unholy and passionate desires. 
to ruin her. She resented his uncivil manner in a 
way that gave him to understand that he must gain 
his object by force. He then drew a dogger trom 
under his coat, and threatened her with instant 
death if she did not immediately yield him the 
gratification of his wishes. Quick as lightning she 
seized the dagger in one hand, and grasped his 
throat with the other, in so tenacious a manner as 


He had 


little expected to mect with such a resolute opposi- 


to soon make him aware of his danger. 


tion and was for a few minutes completely over- 
come. He saw by the fic ry cast of her eye that 
she was not to be trifled with, and made a bold ef- 
fort to release himself from her grasp, which was of 
n@effeet. Already his face began to redden—his 
eyes to roll in their sockets, and a fearful sensation 
to take possession of his guilty soul. 

* Lavina,” said he, in a besecching tone, “ Lavina 
you surely would not murder me.” 

* Murder you /” was the shrill response of the 
maiden as her eyes shone with increasing lustre. 

* Oh! Mercy! Mercy! 
without giving me one moment to make prepara- 
tion for death. 


Lavina, do not kill me 


Oh! mercy,” screamed the affright- 
ed Edward. 


‘ 


*“ Mercy, ha! ha! ha e 
‘do you call for mercy, you who have becn the 
instigator of horrible butcheries, and the perpetra- 
tor of bloody massacres, you who have murdered 
whole families in cold blood, and exulted in their 
dying groans, now ask mercy !” 

“ What mean you, Lavina,” said Edward. 

‘‘] mean,” said the frantic maiden, “ to avenge 


shouted the maiden, 


the death of my brothers ; three of whom you mur- 
dered with your own hand, in cold blood, and the 
fourth you dragged a prisoner to Canada, there in a 
filthy prison to die a most horrible death, and then 
to crown your hellish designs, and finish your 
damnable scheme, you attempted to again win the 
love of her who had once unworthily bestowed her 
whole affections upon you, and that for the purpose 
of ruining her in the sight of Heaven, and gratify- 
ing your own lustful desires. ‘Think you, Edward 
Foster, that I am unacquainted with the life you 
have led since the commencement of the war? 
And now you ask mercy, and that too, of her whom 
till this moment you considered as entirely subser- 
vient to your will—you who never granted it when 
power was at your command, now beg for it like a 
dog! If you receive it, it must be at the hands of 
Him whom you are now about to stand before, to 
answer for all the past events of your life.” 

As she ceased speaking, she raised the dagger 
and plunged it into his breast four times, naming 
at each stroke, the name of the brother for whom it 
was dealt, and then raising it high above her head, 
she exclaimed, 

* Receive this, vile wretch, for your last step in 
crime—for endeavoring to seduce an unsuspecting 
She then struck the 


dagger directly through his heart, and with Hercu- 


girl from the paths of virtue.” 


lean strength she threw him from the elevation on 
which they stood, into a small pond of water be- 
low—the surface of which parted to receive him, 
and then closed over his body forever; but few 
were the tears that were shed over him, when the 
story was made known. 

Lavina lingered a short time, in a stupid manner, 
perfeetly dead to all around her, when her lone 
spirit took its departure from this to the other world. 


Catskill, N. Y. February, 1844. 
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ANACREON. 
ANACREON, a cclebrated Greck poct, born about 
530 years B.C. at ‘Teos, in Ionia, was, according 
to Plato, of a family which reckoned Codrus, the 


last king of Athens, among its ancestors. Poly- 
crates, of Samos, invited him to his court, and 
granted hun his friendship. On the death of 


Polycrates, the poet went to Athens, and resided 
with Hipparchus, till the latter was assassinated ; 
he then returned to 'Teos, where he continued till 


the revolt of Histwus compelled him to remove to 
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Abdera, where he finally settled. A grape stone 
cnoked him, in his eighty-fifth year, while he was 


in the act of drinking. Only a part of his work is 


extant ; but the Odes which time has spared, are , 


masterpieces of their kind. No one has ever 
equalled Anacreon in sweetness and elegance. 


Of . 


his morals little that is favorable can be said ; they | 


are tainted by intemperance and impurity of the 
worst kind. His poems have been often translated 
into English, but the version by Moore is far supe- 
rior to every other. 





MADELEINE DE SCUDERLI. 

Mapeeine pe Scupeni, sister of George de 
Scuderi, a French writer, was born at Havre de 
Grace, 1607. 
vivaeity, and her writings, and was made member 
of the Ricovrati academy at Padua. She was also 
honored with the correspondence of several learned 
persons,and was rewarded for her works by Mazarine, 
and pensioned by Christina of Sweden, and Louis 
XIV. Her house was the general resort of the 
witty and the learned. She died 1701, aged 94, 
and two churches disputed the honor of the posses- 
sion of her remains, which was at last settled by the 
interference of cardinal de Noailles. 


She was eminent for her wit, her 


Her works are 
very numerous, but she is better known for some 
elegant verses, according to Voltaire, than for her 
ponderous romances. She wrote Clelia, 10 vols. 


8 vo.—Artamenes, or the Grand Cyrus, 10 vols.— | 


Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bashaw, 4 vols.—Con- 
versations and Discourses, 10 vols.—a Discourse on 
Glory. 
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THE RUM-SELLER AT A FUNERAL. 

] wave heard the arguments that are brought 
against respectable men for manufacturing and 
selling ram ; [have heard them violently denounc- 


ed from the pulpit, and warmly defended elsewhere ; | 


but the scene to which I was once a witness de- 
cided my opinion as to my own duty on this point— 
and that is about as far, in a matter of opinion, as 
any man can wisely press his arguments: i. e. to 
his own conscience. 

During an occasional stroll in an obscure part of 
the town, my attention was once attracted by the 
preparations for a funeral in a small house by the 
road-side. What induced me to enter the house of 
mourning, where I was a like unknowing and un- 
known, is not now material. 

The room that I entered betrayed at a glance the 
There was neith- 
er carpet nor fire; the bed was a heap of straw ; 


abject poverty of its occupants. 


four or five broken chairs constituted all the furni- 
ture; and the windows were stuffed with rags. 

A plain board coflin—that from its size must be 
that of a child—lay on two chairs in the centre of 
the room; a woman, sobbing aloud, was bending 
over it; tenor twelve men stood around in silence ; 
and by a corner of the fire-place, seated on the 
floor, was a man in a state of beastly intoxication. 
This man, as [ afterwards learned, was the father 
of the child, whom, on the preceding day, in another 
fit of drunkenness, he had accidentally pushed 
against a tea-kettle over the fire; and the little 
creature was so scalded by the boiling water, that 
it died during the night. 

After a few minutes silence, interrupted only by 
the sobs of the heart-broken mother, one of the men, 


apparently with the intention of offering to the poor 


’ who yesterday sold him the dram which made him 


* drinks it !"-—N. Y. Observer. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


woman the consolation of sympathy, approached | 
and said to her, “ Mrs. , this is a great afflic- | 
tion.” 

5 





« Yes,” said the woman, raising her streaming 


eyes from the coffin, and fixing them on the speaker } 


with all the sternness she could command at the ; 
moment, “ it isa great affliction—a dreadful afflic- 
tion—but it is not for you, who give him,” pointing 
to her drunken husband “ his daily liquor, and take } 
from him the means of buying our daily bread ; ; 
you, who know his weakness andour poverty ; you, | 


‘murder our darling child, and to-day, knowing 


what he had done, tempted him to drink that which | 
makes him sit there like a brute beast, and the 
baby dead by the side of him—it is not for you to 
offer me consolation ; that can come only from God | 
above, who will one day judge between the rich 
man who sells the liquor and the poor man who 





A WITTY RETORT. 
Tur following capital story is told of Elder Ray, 


a travelling preacher in Ohio, and withal a very 


The 
horseback, and was remarkable for having the best 


eccentric man. Elder in his travels rode on 
piece of horse flesh in the neighborhood—justly 
priding himself for his taste in this matter. One 
day while going the rounds of his parish, he was 
met by a lawyer, who accosted in this manner: 
* Elder Ray, you ministers do not follow the exam- 
ple of your master ; he was content to ride upon a 
jackass.” The Elder, with a ready wit, replied— 
** the fact is, the whole country has been scoured 
for jackasses to make lawyers of, so that there is 
The effect of 
this rejoinder upon the lawyer can easily be imag- 


not one left for us poor ministers.” 
ined. He was never known after that, to question 
the taste of the Elder in riding a good horse. 


RIGHT AIMS. 

Turer boarding-schools boys who had received 
several tickets for good behavior and general at- 
tainments, made each of them a 


resolution as to 


their future conduct. * I will take care,” said one 
to himself, ** not to be much worse off next quarter 
than I have been this.” ** 1 will do my best,” said 
** It shall not 


be my fault,” said a third, “ if I do not get many 


another, * to equal my past effort.” 


more tickets this quarter than I ever did before.” 
The result agreed with their resolutions ; the first 
boy was a little worse off than usual; the second 
equalled his former success; while the third gained 
a score more tickets than he ever had in one quarter 


in the course of lus life. 


Pa ann Ma.—The following connundrum has 
been ascribed to a learned judge: * Why is the 
letter D lke a squalling child? Because it makes 
Ma mad.” 

Here is another equally as good though it does 
‘Why is 
the letter Y like a young spendthrift? Because it 


not boast quite so dignified an origin : 
makes Pa pay.” 


An honest son of Erin, green from the sod in his 
perigrinations up Nassau street, put his head into a 
lawyer's office and asked the inmate, “ And what 
sell —‘* Blockheads,” replied the 
lunb of the law.—* Och, thin, to be sure it must be 


do you here ?” 
a good thrade, for I see there’s but one lift!” re- 


sponded Pat. 


‘at the very low price of one dollar per annum. 
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Paral Me pository, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 10, 1844. 
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The ‘Columbian Magazine,” for February came 
at hand in due time, its pages are filled with instruc- 


; tiveand well written matter. ‘‘Leadus not into Temp- 
tation,” by John Neal, isa good lesson, and deserves 


a careful perusal. The engravingsare splendid. 





To ovr Suspscrisers.—We caution those of our 


subscribers who wish to reserve the present volume 


for binding, to be careful of their four first numbers 
and especially the second, as it will be impossible 


for usto supply them without spoiling a set. We 


‘ can furnish new subscribers with ell the back num- 
{ bers, but ifany should wish to commence at the time 


of subscribing, they can do so, 


Opinions of the Press, &c. 

Rvurart Reposirory.—We have just seen half a 
dozen numbers of this publication, and have greatly 
admired the neatness and taste with which itis got 
up. Itis published semi-montly at Hudson, N. Y. 
The 
engravings, of which there are specimens in each 
number, and the typography and mechanical finish 
are unsurpassed even by the New-York Mirror. 
The literary contents seems also to be good, and we 
cheerfully recommend the work to the patronage of 
our female readers.— Daily Adrer. Detroit, Mich. 

Rvurac Repository is the title of a neat and in- 
teresting semi-monthly periodical, published at Hud- 
son. Itis one of the oldest literary publications in 
the state—the present being its twentieth volume. 
Our readers will, of course infer, that if it had no 
merit, it would have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
“Jong time ago.” The current volume commenced 
last August, but persons desiring to subscribe will be 
furnished with the back numbers. Terms, one dol- 
lar inadvance. Address William B. Stoddard, Hud- 
son, N. Y.—Democrat, Utica, N. Y. 

The Rurac Repository, a semi-monthly period- 
ical, printed at Hudson, is as neat and spicy a pub- 
lication as the state affords. The selected and orig- 
inal articles are calculated not only to captivate the 
attention by the magic spell of romance, but to de- 
light and charm the understanding by an appeal to 
all the better feelings of our nature. Price $1 per 
annuin.—AKinderhook Sentinel, N. Y. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

J. F. W. Albany, N. Y. 310,00; G. R. Norway, N. Y. 
$1.00; 8. C. South Westerloo, N. Y. 81,00; E. H. A. Col 
umbus, Miss. $7.00; E. R. P. Richfield Springs. N. Y. 
$1.00; L. 8. J. Plymouth, N. Y. $1,00; E.G. Brocket’s 
Bridge, N.. Y. $1,00 T. I. New Boston, Mass. 81,00; 
A.H.A. Galway, N. Y. 81.00; J. BE. G. Half Moon, N.Y. 


81,00; A.C. Van Deusenville, Mass. $1,00; A. H. Troy, 
Wis. Ter. 31,00; Hl. G. H. Broadalbin, N. Y. 81,00; 
H.S. W. West Milton, Vt. $1.00; A. L. Brook’s Grove, 


N.Y. $1,00; M. B. Napoli, N. Y. $1.00; E. H.B. Lexing- 
ton, N. ¥. $1,00; O. W. Randolph, Vt. $1.00; O. 'T. Barre, 
Vt. 31,00; J. PS. Walworth, N. Y¥. $1,00; B. H. T. Os- 
wego, N. ¥Y $1,00; H.C. Poughquag, N. Y. 31,00; H. H.R. 
Beloit, Wis. Ter. 31,00; F. R. O. Cairo, N. Y. $1,00, 


Married, 

In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. James M 
Cashore, to Miss Vashti Cadwell, all of the above place. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Jacob Staats, to Miss 
Christina Adeline Clum, both of Germantown 

By the same, Mr. Patrick Campbell, to Miss Elizabeth 
Carroll, both of this city. 

At Pine Plains, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sagre, 
J. D. Jordon, Esq. Counsetior at Law, to Miss Mary E, 
Knicker backer, adopted and only daughterof Cyrus Burnap, 
Esq. all of the aforesaid place. 

At Troy, on the 21h inst. by the Rev. James Covell, Jr. 
Mr. Francis Bontecou, to Miss Clarissa M. daughter of 
Gardner Landon, Esq. all of the above place 


Died, 


In this city, on the 22d uit. Samuel White, son of Lyman, 
and Sarah Webster, in his @th year 

On the 6th inst. Mr. John Best, aged 24 years. 

At Canaan, on the 23d ult. Mrs. Rebecca Warner, consort 
of James Warner, Esq. in the 62d year of ler age, 

At Gorham, Ontario Co. on Tuesday, the 9th ult. the 
Hon. Aaron Younglove, after a long life of public and pri- 
vate usefulness.— Cor 

At Rochester,on the 2d inst. Laban Bunker, aged 60 years, 
formerly of Ghent, in this county 
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Origimal Pootry. 


For the Rural! Repository. 


To Hi. T. V. on his visiting Far Rockaway Beach the 
first time, with the author of these lines, and his grand- 
father B. F. T n, Esq. 


BY MRS, M. L. GARDINER. 





Sweet child, the surges on this lonely shore, 
Will soon the print of thy young feet destroy ; 
And time’s broad wave, with its resistless power, 
Shall sweep from earth, each trace of thee my boy. 


If like the morning flower thou early fade, 
And Far off Rockaway no more survey ; 

The shell thou picked from off the pebbly glade, 
Shall speak the memories of this blessed day. 


When from the ultima tractus of this isle, 
The living Poet, the Historian met; 
Gazed ona scene, made brighter by thy smile, 


A scene, which on my soul its seal has set. 


No time can dim the beauty of the hour, 

When on our sight first burst this blue expanse, 
E’en thy bright eyes evinced a holier power, 

As life seemed waking from thy hurried glance. 


So live sweet boy, that we at last may meet, 
Upon that shore that never knows a bound; 

With all we love, and hold communion sweet, 
Where storms, disease and death are never found. 


Hempstead, L. I. 1844. 





MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


Tue soundsthat fall on mortal ear, 
As dew-drops pure at even, 

That soothe the breast or start the tear, 
Are mother, home and heaven. 


A mother—sweetest name on earth, 
We lisp it on the knee, 
And idolize its sacred worth, 


In manhood’s infancy. 


A home—that paradise below, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Where hallowed joys perennial flow, 
By calm, sequestered bowers. 


And heaven—the port of endless peace, 
The haven of the soul, 
When life’s corroding cares sha}l cease, 


Like sweeping waves to roll. 


Oh weep not then, though cruel time, 
The chain of love has riven ; 
To every link, in yonder clime, 


Re-union shall be given. 


Oh, fall they not on mortal ear, 
‘As dew-drops pure at even, 

To soothe the breast, or start the tear, 
A mother, home and heaven. 


From the Columbian Magazine. 
THE CONTRAST. 
BY MATILDA P. HUNT. 
Wreartus for the gleeful—let them weave them and 
wear them; 
Palms for the mighty—let them win them and bear 
them ; 


Gold for the toiling, who seek— let them find it; 
Fame—for the hearts that have wor shipped and 


shrined it. 
But the wreaths shall all wither, and mirth shal] 


grow dim, 


And the palms of the victor shal] perish like } 


And wealth, with the hopes it has crowned, shall 
depart; 
And carth’'s dearest fame prove but grief to the heart. 


There’sa flower that fades, like the amaranth, never— 

There’s a victry whose trophies grow brighter for- 
ever; 

There are jewels and gems no Golconda bestows, 


And honor which gives e’en the wretched repose. 


That flower is virtue—immortal it smiles; 
That triumph—the conquest o’er earth and its wiles; 
Humility, meekness—the jewels of treasure, 


And piety— fame above price, beyond measure. 


Need I ask thee to choose ? does no whispering voice 
* Breathe over thy heart the unwavering choice, 
* Farewell to the joys which awhile the world bor- 
rows— 
[ll turn from its charms, and thus flee from its 
sorrows.”’ 
Brunswick, Me. January, 1844. 


SLEIGHING SONG. 

O swiFt we go o’er the fleecy snow, 
When moonbeams sparkle round; 

When hoofs kee p time to music’s chime, 


As me rrily on we bound, 


On winter's night when hearts are light, 
And health Is on the 


We loose the rein and sweep the plain, 


Ww ind, 


And leave our cares behind. 


With laugh and song we glide along 
Across the fleeting snow, 

With friends beside how swift we ride 
On the beautiful track below. 


O the raging sea has joys for me, 
Ww) en cale 


put give me 


and tempest roar; 


the speed of the foaming steed, 
And I'll ack for the waves no more. 

THE DEAD. 

Tue dead. Ti 


he ce 
And the 


ad are with us, 


y thi ne around our way, 
And the greenness of their memory 
; In our hearts can never decay. 
When round the hearth we eather, 
We know that they are there, 


And with them our s 
In the holy place 


urit 


worship 


of prayer. 


Around our couch at midnight, 


Their forms flit slowly by 
And in olden tones they speak to us, 
Ere they fade into the sky. 
Attwilight, when the dew falls, 
They walk withusand sing, 
And their voice is like the murmuring 
Of swallows on the wing 
And when in th ‘ial circle 
We join in the merry band, 
Or inthe hour of sorrow, 
Sit silent hand in hand, 
Th y come and sit beside us 
And gaze into our eyes; 
And we listen to their vaices then, 


With a calm and mute urprise, 
The de parted—the de parted, 
The ve rowd around me now, 
And a sweet and cheerful light of peace 
The y hed upon my brow. 
[ know they have not left me, 
Though no more I see their forme; 
And their presence, ’mid the strife of life, 


RY. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, ; 
All silently they stand, ; 
Within the chambers of my soul, ; 
A fair and shadowy band ; ; 
And from out those chambers now and then 
This cheerful voice is given, ; 
Oh! faint not while ye walk below, : 
Ye dwell with us in Heaven. ; 
5 
“Noearthly sorrow blights us, 
No chill misfortune’s pain ; 
Then weep not, tho’ with you no more— 
In form we walk again, ; 
Ye feel that we are with you-- 
When ye wander by the streams, ; 
And ye see our faces as of old. 
In the pleasant light of dreams. 
* And when in twilight musings 
Ye think of us as dead— 
And o’er our grassy resting-place : 
The sweet spring flowers ye spread, : 
Remember, for the soul that livres ; 
There can no ending be:— 
Remember that the soul once born, 
Lives thro’ Eternity.” ; 
“My Father! thou art the guide of my youth!" 
JeReMian ut. 4. ; 
Wut e yet in the morning of life, when the heart , 
Is awake to the day dreams of pleasure and joy, N 
That steal o’er the soul, and impressions impart, 
Which not e’en the winter of life can destroy— : ! 
When scenes in perspective by hope are arrayed 
In all the gay colors which hope can dispense— 
While the heart is yet tender, and passions invade 
The empire of reason, by charming the sense— 
O lead me to Thee, tothe Fountain of Truth, 
My Father, my Father! the Guide of my youth! 
O’er my days should the sun of prosperity throw 
Her meteor-like rays most enchantingly bright; 
Or instead of her genial enlivening glow 
Should I feel the chill bla t of ativersity’s night— 
te my guide, Omy Father! protect me, I pray, } 


ay: 
And lead me to Thee, Othou Fountain of Truth; 
My Father, my Father; 


And when the gay 


When the fragrances 


Through adversity’s night, or pfosperity’s d 


the Guide of my youth! 


shall be past 


i 


summer of life 


’ 


and bloom of its roses have fle d, 
And winter, arrayed inthe storm and the blast, 
Shall merciless seatter its frosts o'er my head— 


> 
Th 


God of my ace 


May thy 
And take me t 


ive ’s decline 


; in frail nature 
guardian care and protection be mine ; 


» Thee, O thou fountain of Truth; 
My Father, my Father! the Guide of my youth! 





A® 
COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Win. EB. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. It will be published eve ry 
other Saturday,in the Quarto form, « very number cmbel 
lished with one or more superior Wood engravings, and also 
a portrait of some distinguished person, containing twenty- 
six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index 
to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, iInvaRntaBLy in 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us $3.00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for $5.00, Seven Copies ; for $7,00, 
Ten Copies; for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. To those who 
send us 85,00, we will give the 18th Volume, (gratis) and 
for $7,00, their choice of either the 18th or 19th Volumes : 
and for $10,00, the 18th and 19th Volumes. We havea few 
copies af the bith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, th and 19th vol 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
as many eoples of either of the volumes as they wish, at 
the same rate 
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All 
kK numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
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